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RECYCLING  SURPLUS  SCHOOLS 

Prompt  Action  Needed  to  Make  Valuable  Properties  Secure 


The  Boston  School  Committee  has  begun  to  turn  over  to  the  Public  Facilities 
Department  (PFD)  24  surplus  school  buildings.  This  action  gives  the  city,  half  of 
whose  land  area  is  tax  exempt,  an  opportunity  to  restore  some  of  that  real  estate  to 
the  tax  roles.  The  current  outlook  for  recycling  these  schools  is  mixed.  The  real 
estate  market  in  Boston  is  much  stronger  now  than  it  was  only  five  years  ago  and  the 
PFD  has  been  able  to  recycle  14  former  school  sites  in  just  the  past  few  years.  How- 
ever, rehabilitation  costs  for  residential  purposes  are  heavy  and  interest  rates  are 
high.  The  final  gain  to  the  city  from  recycling  these  schools  is  not  now  clear  but 
the  Bureau  estimates  if  eight  school  buildings  located  in  neighborhoods  with  the  great- 
est demand  for  real  estate  are  converted  to  condominiums  the  city  would  realize  $1.6 
million  by  their  sales  alone  and  add  to  both  its  housing  stock  and  tax  base.  The  city 
would  get  a better  return  from  these  buildings  by  making  the  price  a percentage  of 
their  final  sales  value.  Hopefully,  creative  residential  or  commercial  uses  will  be 
found  for  other  buildings  to  offset  a serious  slack  in  federal  and  state  subsidies. 
Undoubtedly  some  buildings  will  be  turned  over  to  non-profit  groups  in  response  to 
community  needs.  Whatever  the  final  uses,  city  officials  must  provide  money  to  secure 
these  buildings  until  properly  disposed  of.  Furthermore,  the  Public  Facilities  Com- 
mission must  consider  voting  to  take  from  the  School  Committee  the  five  buildings  not 
yet  declared  surplus. 


The  Process 


After  several  years  of  often  heated  discussion  the  School  Department  and  the 
federal  court  finally  faced  the  reality  of  declining  enrollments  and  decided  to  close 
a significant  number  of  schools.  Traditionally,  disposing  of  a surplus  school  has  re- 
quired two  votes  of  the  School  Committee.  The  first  is  a vote  to  close  the  school. 
Then,  if  the  School  Department  does  not  wish  to  use  the  building  for  other  purposes 
such  as  storage,  a second  vote  declares  it  no  longer  needed  for  school  purposes.  The 
property  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  PFD. 

In  February  the  School  Committee  voted  to  end  classes  in  25  city  owned  buildings. 
Also  ended  were  classes  in  a leased  school  and  a middle-school  program  housed  in  a 
building  scheduled  to  remain  open.  After  delaying  until  late  July,  the  School  Com- 
mittee has  started  to  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Acting  Superintendent  to 
declare  no  longer  needed  for  school  purposes  a list  of  24  buildings  slightly  different 
from  the  initial  list  voted  by  the  School  Committee.  Withdrawn  were  the  Milmore, 

Barron  and  Roxbury  High,  replaced  by  the  Dearborn  and  Parker,  the  latter  not  to  be 
declared  surplus  until  November.  Eighteen  of  the  23  buildings  slated  for  immediate 
action  have  been  declared  surplus  by  the  School  Committee.  The  status  of  the  other 
five,  including  the  most  valuable  property,  the  former  Prince  School  on  Newbury  Street, 
is  unclear,  in  part  becuase  the  School  Committee  seeks  a role  in  determining  their 
reuse.  By  law  this  function  is  delegated  exclusively  to  the  Public  Facilities 
Commission. 


Interestingly  there  is  no  statute  establishing  the  current  School  Committee 
procedure  as  being  necessary  for  the  transfer  of  a school  to  PFD  control.  Indeed, 
Section  31A  of  Chapter  642,  Acts  of  1966,  which  established  the  PFD,  may  be  inter- 
preted as  giving  the  Public  Facilities  Commission  ultimate  control  over  all  city  land 
and  property,  including  that  of  the  School  Department.  The  need  for  the  PFD  to  wait 
for  a School  Committee  vote  to  turn  over  the  surplus  schools  is  not  clear.  If  the 
School  Committee  continues  to  delay  and  the  buildings  are  threatened  with  ruin,  the 
Public  Facilities  Commission  should  vote  to  take  over  the  vacant  buildings. 

The  Public  Facilities  Department,  working  with  the  Neighborhood  Development 
Agency,  has  already  started  a series  of  neighborhood  meetings  designed  to  provide  input 
from  local  groups  on  the  reuse  of  school  buildings.  This  step  is  crucial  as  a develop- 
er needs  community  support.  Unlike  other  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns  which  require 
local  legislative  approval  for  a surplus  school  sale,  Boston  grants  its  PFD  the  power 
to  sell  the  buildings  without  approval  by  the  legislative  body. 

Past  Performance 

In  recent  years  public  schools  in  Boston  have  been  declared  surplus  because  they 
were  being  replaced  by  new  schools,  their  land  was  being  transferred  to  other  govern- 
ment agencies  or  because  they  had  suffered  fire  and  were  no  longer  suitable  for  school 
purposes.  The  sale  of  surplus  schools  has  not  resulted  in  huge  profits  for  the  city 
of  Boston.  Until  recently  there  was  not  a strong  market  demand  for  these  former 
school  sites. 

Presently  under  Public  Facilities  Department  control  are  14  school  buildings 
declared  surplus  as  far  back  as  1977.  The  PFD  also  has  13  vacant  lots  where  schools 
were  demolished  as  long  ago  as  1972.  Of  these  buildings,  three  are  to  be  subsidized 
housing  while  another  is  to  be  an  office  park.  One  is  to  be  turned  into  condominiums; 
another  is  to  become  a private  school.  A community  group  hopes  to  take  over  one 
former  school  building  in  the  South  End.  The  other  properties  lie  undeveloped. 

Fortunately,  the  real  estate  market  in  Boston  is  now  stronger  than  it  was  in  the 
early  70's.  The  Public  Facilities  Department  has  successfully  recycled  14  former 
schools  since  1975.  Another  site  was  taken  by  the  state  for  the  Southwest  Corridor 
program  and  subsequently  developed  as  elderly  housing.  Seven  sites  have  been  developed 
into  subsidized  housing  for  the  elderly  through  the  PFD,  while  one  has  been  converted 
into  condominiums.  One  former  school  building  was  converted  into  commercial  offices 
but  has  since  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Non-profit  institutions,  a drug  rehabilitation 
center,  three  private  schools  and  a college  have  found  uses  for  the  other  properties. 

The  city  received  some  $500,000  in  payment  for  the  eight  school  sites  used  for 
residential  purposes  and  the  commercial  site.  Wentworth  Institute  developed  a schol- 
arship program  for  Boston  residents  in  lieu  of  payment  for  one  building  while  nominal 
fees  were  received  from  the  other  four  non-profit  organizations.  Of  the  14  only  the 
condominium  development  and  the  commercial  office  building  have  paid  property  taxes 
to  the  city.  The  seven  subsidized  housing  projects  developed  by  the  PFD  and  the  one 
developed  by  the  state  make  yearly  payments  to  the  city  under  121-A  agreements. 

State  and  Federal  Subsidies  Hard  to  Find 

The  present  outlook  for  state  and  federal  assistance  programs  which  could  be  used 
to  help  recycle  school  buildings  is  bleak. 

At  the  state  level  one  popular  program  has  been  the  Chapter  667  Program  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Development  which  provides  housing  for  low-income 
elderly  and  handicapped  persons  through  local  housing  authorities . Grants  are  awarded 
for  new  construction,  major  rehabilitation  and  acquisition.  However,  no  such  funding 
is  currently  available.  Even  if  it  were,  Boston  would  be  unable  to  take  advantage 


of  it  because  the  city's  Housing  Authority  is  in  receivership  and  under  court  order 
not  to  construct  new  housing.  The  same  problem  affects  city  use  of  Chapter  705,  the 
state's  low-income  family  housing  program,  for  which  limited  funds  are  available. 

The  federal  government's  low-income  Section  8 rent  subsidy  program,  together  with 
construction  or  mortgage  loans  provided  by  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency 
(MHFA)  from  floating  tax  exempt  bonds,  has  often  been  used  in  Boston  to  finance  school 
building  reuse.  However,  the  amount  of  Section  8 money  available  in  the  federal  fiscal 
year  starting  October  1 will  probably  only  be  half  that  available  this  year,  and  a back- 
log of  projects  seeking  that  funding  already  exists.  May  15,  the  deadline  for  this 
year's  proposals,  has  already  passed.  Also  uncertain  at  this  time  is  the  status  next 
year  of  the  Section  202  program,  which  provides  federal  rent  subsidies  for  low-income 
elderly  and  handicapped  living  in  units  developed  by  non-profit  organizations.  Finally, 
the  MHFA  is  not  presently  raising  capital  in  the  bond  market  because  interest  rates 
are  prohibitively  high.  Many  projects  are  already  in  the  MHFA  pipeline  awaiting 
funding . 

An  alternative  to  MHFA  financing  through  local  housing  authorities  is  possible 
under  Section  11b  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1937.  Three  Boston  schools  have  been 
recycled  this  way.  However,  the  restrictions  on  construction  by  the  BHA  preclude  its 
use  at  this  time. 

Creative  ideas  for  subsidized  residential  development  may  yet  appear.  For 
example,  cooperative  housing  might  be  developed  through  the  National  Consumer  Co- 
operative Bank.  The  city  could  provide  assistance  by  lowering  building  sales  prices 
and  negotiating  121-A  agreements. 

The  Bottom  Line  - A Prediction 


The  24  schools  will  eventually  fall  into  five  categories  in  terms  of  fiscal 
benefits  for  the  city. 

Those  in  the  Back  Bay,  South  End,  Charlestown,  West  Roxbury  and  Brighton,  eight 
in  all,  can  possibly  be  developed  privately  as  condominiums.  The  city  could  realize 
over  $1.6  million  and  provide  a badly  needed  addition  of  over  160  units  to  Boston's 
housing  stock  if  these  buildings  were  sold  to  developers  and  converted.  These  figures 
assume  units  of  1,200  square  feet  and  a city  share  of  9%  of  the  sales  price  except  in 
the  Back  Bay  and  South  End,  where  12%  is  assumed.  Sales  prices  of  $125 ,000-$150 , 000/ 
unit  are  used  for  the  Back  Bay  and  South  End,  while  prices  in  the  range  of  $60,000- 
$75, 000/unit  are  expected  elsewhere. 

Other  schools  probably  will  require  some  sort  of  subsidy  if  they  are  to  be 
recycled  as  housing.  If  subsidized  development  such  as  by  Section  8/MHFA  is  again 
feasible,  the  city  will  realize  additional  revenue  by  sale  of  the  buildings  and  through 
121-A  yearly  payments.  Since  subsidized  development  usually  takes  18-24  months,  the 
city  would  not  receive  large  sums  of  money  in  the  near  future  from  such  development. 
Also,  121-A  payments  tend  to  be  significantly  less  than  regular  property  taxes.  Tlie 
third  category  of  properties  will  contain  those  turned  over  without  financial  gain  by 
the  city  to  non-profit  groups.  Furthermore  some  may  have  to  be  demolished.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  in  each  of  the  last  three  categories  should  prove  directly  related  to 
the  availability  of  federal  and  state  subsidies  in  the  future. 

If  creative  housing  proposals  such  as  the  cooperative  outlined  above  do  not 
materialize,  some  surplus  schools  may  be  found  suitable  for  commercial  development. 
Because  schools  are  built  in  residential  neighborhoods,  it  is  not  surprising  that  re- 
use has  been  primarily  for  residential  rather  than  commercial  development.  Since 
renovation  costs  for  commercial  reuse  vary  greatly  and  may  be  low  in  some  instances, 
such  reuse  might  compensate  for  the  bleak  subsidized  housing  picture  painted  above. 


There  is  some  concern  there  may  be  more  abandoned  schools  available  here  and 
elsewhere  than  there  are  developers  skilled  in  recycling  this  type  of  building.  This 
year  some  400  schools  are  scheduled  for  reuse  across  the  state. 

The  Perkins:  A Successful  Reuse  Project 


The  Perkins  is  an  excellent  example  of  successful  school  reuse.  Located  in  the 
Back  Bay,  the  Perkins  was  bought  for  $90,000  by  a private  developer  for  conversion  into 
21  condominiums.  Construction  costs  were  $1,310,000  or  $62, 000/unit  and  sales  totaled 
just  under  $2.1  million.  Since  private  developers  are  prepared  to  pay  around  10%  of 
the  final  sale  price  to  municipalities  owning  the  surplus  schools,  Boston  could  proba- 
bly have  gotten  twice  as  much  money  when  selling  the  Perkins.  Even  with  a $41  drop  in 
the  tax  rate  in  FY82,  the  city  will  realize  $73,000  in  property  taxes  from  these  con- 
dominiums. However,  as  the  Perkins  illustrates,  renovation  is  expensive.  Developers 
estimate  that  the  minimum  cost  of  school  building  renovation  is  $40 , 000-$50 , 000  per 
unit  and  that  such  units  must  be  priced  at  a minimum  of  $60 , 000-$75 , 000  per  unit. 

The  city  would  better  capitalize  on  the  stronger  real  estate  market  in  the  city 
today  if  the  PFD  were  to  seek  a percentage  of  the  final  sales  price  for  condominium 
units.  The  Bureau  recommends  8-10%  for  units  located  everywhere  but  the  Back  Bay  and 
South  End,  where  the  figure  should  be  about  12%.  Ideally,  the  city  would  receive  an 
initial  payment  for  each  building  based  on  the  estimated  sales  prices  of  the  units, 
which  would  be  adjusted  after  the  units  were  sold. 

Securing  Surplus  Schools  Vital 

The  sale  of  these  24  schools  can  be  a significant  benefit  to  the  city  of  Boston. 
Without  prompt  action  on  security  however,  the  buildings  may  become  hazardous, 
abandoned  fire  traps  and  blights  to  the  neighborhoods  involved,  A crucial  first  step 
in  any  surplus  school  recycling  program  is  properly  protecting  the  buildings  against 
vandalism  and  the  elements.  The  Public  Facilities  Department  estimates  that  posting 
buildings  with  signs  will  cost  $500;  changing  locks,  $1,000;  boarding  up  windows, 
$45,000;  and  lighting  another  $5,000.  Security  costs  will  run  $84,000  a year.  Thus 
the  total  cost  for  securing  these  buildings  could  be  over  $130,000  in  FY82.  This 
money  will  come  out  of  the  Public  Facilities  Department  budget,  restricted  to  some 
degree  due  to  Proposition  2%.  The  Mayor  and  City  Council  must  ensure  sufficient  funds 
are  available  for  the  school  protection  program. 
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